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soldiers more eagerly than by any of their countrymen, because those volumes appeal to their patriotic pride in the greatness of Britain, it is, alas, true that the same false note is everywhere struck. It becomes an appeal not to the admiration for heroic achievement, whether by sea or land, to the thing that is noble in itself, but to a mere narrow and meagre professional pride, when the fact is ignored that while the navy indeed opened the door into the treasure-house, it was the army that had, across poisonous fens, over deserts or snow-capped mountains, to gain access to and to strike down the dragon that guarded the treasure within.
Pre-eminently is the false note struck in regard to the West Indies. Here I present the proof of it. The man who cannot recognise the heroism that went to the winning of St. Lucia by land is no fit admirer of Nelson. He applauds the cloth he wears himself, because lie wears it. He does not admire noble deeds because they are noble. Very necessary, therefore, is it to realise what sort of task it was that awaited the few men who, like Sir Ralph Abercromby, like Moore, like Stuart, like Lord Cornwallis, like grim old Dundas, were those on whom England had to rely in her hour of need by land, as she had on St. Vincent and Nelson by sea. Captain Mahan has admirably brought out the undoubted fact that up to the advent of St. Vincent the navy was in a thoroughly unsound condition, and that it was by the " band of brothers," as Nelson loved to call them, whom St. Vincent and Nelson gathered round them, that the great reform was achieved. It is difficult to imagine anything more dramatic than Sir Gilbert Elliot's return from Corsica, where every one who wore a sailor's epaulettes